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Several years ago, in an orphanage in Serbia there was a little 
Gypsy boy. No one knew how old he was, or where his parents were. 
He had been picked up by the French troops and used as a mascot, 
and so had learned to speak French after a fashion. Because he could 
speak French, he was of great importance to me as I was able to 
use him as an interpreter when I was with the other children. (Poor 
as my French might be, it was better than my Serbian). Stories about 
Stoyan would be intersting but it is not the place for them here. 

When someone conceived the idea of a military organization for 
the children of the orphanage with generals, colonels, majors and such, 
Stoyan immediately applied to be made a “little colonel”. When his 
application was not approved, he jumped upon a table and made a 
speech in his own behalf. Among other things he said, “We are 
gypsies, but we are PEOPLE”. 

It seems to me it is important for us to remember, whether the 
feebleminded are in school or in the community, that they are PEO- 
PLE. They may be good or bad, healthy or unhealthy; they are 
born, they go to school, leave school, go to work; they marry, have 
children, keep house, support families; they vote and get elected to 
office. In fact they succeed or fail on their level much as other 
people succeed or fail on their level. 

The feebleminded are trained to do their part in the community, 
are trained to make their contribution to the welfare of the country 
by practically the same agencies that normal people are trained that 
is by the home, by the church and by the school. 
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Emphasis, in so far as we are concerned, is on the school eng 
of the training, though we do as much as possible to influence the 
home end of the training. The church end we do not touch at all, 

The standard we have set for ourselves in the Binet Schools ang 
Classes of Newark is that we shall consider the pupil’s success, oyr 
success, their failure, our failure. 

We have no official follow up workers in connection with the 
Binet Schools. However, each Binet Center assumes responsibility 
to keep informed, in so far as possible, in regard to the way former 
Binet pupils get on in the community. When we attempt to classify 
the children who have left the special schools as successes, failures, or 
partial successes, we meet many difficulties. We do not always agree 
as to what is success, or failure, but we often do not know just what 
is success, or failure. 

I recall two brothers who came to us a dozen years ago, and 
stayed with us two years before they were old enough to leave school, 
They lived in a most miserable tenement. When the teachers called 
there they usually found the mother drunk on the floor. The boys 
spent their free time in the back rooms of disreputable barber shops | 
and saloons. The boys were high grade and their chief ambition 
was to get money without working. When the boys left our school 
they had grown to like the things that school offered and had grown 
to dislike the amusements of the barber shop and the saloon. They 
were clean upstanding fellows. They both became barbers and were 
soon successful because as they expressed it, they had the cleanest 
barber shop in the neighborhood. One of the brothers is now em- 
ployed in the beauty parlor of a high class department store and the 
other one is still a successful barber. Each one earns at least fifty 
dollars a week, works steadily and the married one seems to take 
good care of his family. These two we consider successful. 

_Another boy comes to my mind who was considered too vicious 
to attend any school. For some reason, which I do not recall we in- 
sisted upon the boy’s right to school training. When Mike knew 
the teachers were to call at his home he would hurry home to scrub the 
stairs which lead to his flat as well as the floors of his home. At 
Thanksgiving time he made his mother have a white rag “like school”, 
meaning table cloth. When Mike left school he worked in an am- 
munition factory during the war and then went to work in a whole- 
sale butcher shop where he actually enjoyed his work of handling 
the heavy carcasses because of his great strength. He earns con- 
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siderable money, works steadily and contributes to the support of 
his family. This boy we consider a success. 

One of the girls came back to us the other day with her two 
children. She was well dressed and the children were clean and ap- 
parently well cared for. She came to tell us that she was moving into 
another neighborhood because she wanted to bring up her children in 
better surroundings. 

There are numbers of cases like these of boys who are working 
steadily, earning enough money to contribute to the support of their 
families, and of girls who as wives and mothers are far better than 
their own mothers have been. These successful boys and girls from 
the special schools have unquestionably raised the standard of living in 
their own families and in their own neighborhoods. 

Some years ago a mother objected very seriously to sending her 
girl to us to be trained because she feared that no one would want 
to marry her if she attended a Binet School. When the girl left . 
school to go to work not long ago, the mother came to us and with 
deep gratitude she said, “You took my worst and have made her 
my best”. The Binet Schools have, in several cases, been established 
long enough now so that the workers know their neighborhoods pret- 
ty well. We frequently have several children from the same family 
attending the special school. In every case we expect to train these 
children to become the mainstays of their families. ‘You have taken 
my worst and have made her my best” is a description of state of 
affairs, by no means, uncommon. 

Let us take some cases on the other side of the ledger. Tom is 
an Italian boy who came to the Binet School several years ago. He 
was high grade but very difficult. However, we were quite well satis- 
fied with him when he left school to go to work because he was a 
clean, self respecting boy who was willing and eager to work. Tom 
went to work for his father who, according to rumor was, and is, a 
prominent bootlegger and drug vender. The family owns grape 
ranches in California and the men folk go back and forth across the 
country a dozen times a year. These people have a great deal of 
money, and also according to rumor, have a great deal of political 
influence. One of their boys who, as far as I know, has never been 
diagnosed as feebleminded, has recently killed a companion and is now 
on trial for murder. They expect to get him paroled through their 
influence. Another boy has been attending the Binet School. He is 
very difficult and his case is complicated because he is deeply involved 
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with gangs outside of school. We therefore decided that a period 
away from the city was what the boy needed most and proceeded to 
put the necessary machinery in motion. In spite of the three law. 
yers constantly engaged by that family, in spite of their money, in 
spite of their political influence, but with the BACKING of Tom, the 
trained member of the family whom we sent out, the boy is now in 
a reform school for a year. When he returns we hope to make him 
into at least as creditable a member of society as Tom. 

Tom is certainly competing on equal terms with his fellows in 
the community in which he was born and raised. Because of his 
money and influence he has the respect of the members of the Italian 
group of citizens. He is well dressed, well mannered and very kind 
hearted. Whether Tom is considered a success or a failure seems to 
be a matter of a point of view. 

There is Paul, a colored boy who had periodical attacks of steal- 
ing everything in and out of sight. During the school period these 
attacks were understood and taken care of, but during the summer 
vacation Paul fell into the hands of the law and was sent to the 
reform school for boys. There he became the leader of the relig- 
ious activities of the colored boys and a decided asset to the insti- 
tution. Later he was paroled and got a position as bell boy ina 
leading hotel. I fear the result was just what might have been ex- 
pected and Paul is now back at the reform school and again a leader in 
the religious activities. Paul is a success in the institution and a 
failure in the community. 

A little girl who left us to go to work helped to support her 
mother as many of the other girls have done. The mother became 
ambitious that this daughter should get more of an education and so 
sent her to night school. The result of this higher education was 
an illegitimate baby. The girl is, however, supporting her baby and 
also helping to care for her mother. 

To a list of this sort of failures I could add a number of cases 
of children trained in the Binet Schools who as automobile drivers have 
been repeatedly arrested for speeding, who as sellers of coal, ice 
cream and other commodities have been arrested for giving short 
weight, who as workers in various occupations have been quarrelsome 
and have drawn knives and'so been arrested for felonious assault. 
As far as our records show we have had but one arrested for mur- 
der and he was an epileptic who threw a boy who had been teas- 
ing him before a coming trolley. 
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It is not our desire to ask for sympathy because of these fail- 
ures from our special schools, nor yet to ask the public to excuse 
us for them. It does seem to us sometimes that our account of our 
failures does not differ so greatly from the account of failures from 
other regular schools. We believe so thoroughly in the training we 
are giving in the Binet Schools that we feel quite strongly that many 
of the failures of the graded schools might have been turned into 
successes if they had been trained in the Binet Schools. Of this we 
are confident, that the children who have left us to become suc- 
cessful would have been far less successful, if not failures, if they 
had not been trained in the Binet Schools and, the children who have 
left us to become failures would have failed to a far greater degree 
without that training. 

In our survey of the feebleminded families whose children were 
in training in the special schools, the outstanding fact that impressed us 
was that the second generation was much more self-supporting, self- 
respecting, and in almost no case dependent on the Charity organi- 
zations. 

There is a very distressing section in Newark where there are 
many ill cared for children. The men have work when they will 
work but they prefer to drink and gamble. The women know noth- 
ing of housekeeping or caring for children. We are very eager to 
do something to improve that neighborhood and the means we shall 
use to accomplish that purpose will be to make the Binet Class in 
the school in that section function to such a degree that the children 
trained in that class will be able to influence the homes.from which 
they come, and through those homes, other homes. 

The aim of our work is to train the defective children better how 
to work and live in the community where they will have to work and 
live. To do this we must know something of what they will need 
in their work and in their lives. We find that defective persons fail 
to keep a job not always because they cannot do the work, but because 
they won’t do the work. We find that they lose their jobs because 
they cannot get on with other workers, because they cannot mind their 
own business, because they cannot get to work on time or because 
they stay home from work on the slightest pretext. We find that 
they get into trouble because they do not know how to use their 
free time. 

If these are the things they need to know, then these are the 
things we need to teach. This brings us to the curriculum of the 
Special Schools. 
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When we began our work in Newark for the defectives fifteen 
years ago, we had no desire or thought to introduce into the Special 
Schools the curriculum of the traditional school which according 
to all reports had completely failed as a means of training the feeble- 
minded. Even then we believed that we had left behind the teachers 
who said “you may go out to swim but do not go near the water” 
and “these children cannot play until they have learned how to 
play.” We therefore organized kitchens in our Binet Schools where 
our children learned how to cook, clean, wash and iron. Every child 
in the Binet Department has his luncheon cooked and served to him 
by pupils of the cooking classes. Every girl and most of the boys 
have their opportunity for training in the kitchen. We have organiz- 
ed gymnasiums in the Binet Schools where they learn how better 
to handle their bodies and where they learn the homely virtues of 
fair play and getting on with one another. We have sewing classes 
where the girls learn sewing and garment construction. In these 
classes the girls make their kitchen aprons and caps, their middies 
and bloomers, their underwear and their summer dresses, and many 
other things besides. We have industrial rooms and shops where 
the children gain skill in handling materials and tools and self-re- 
spect because of tasks well done. We have bath-rooms in the schools 
where the children are not merely told to be clean but where they are 
taught to be clean. 

We have classrooms where the academic subjects are taught. 
The children receive instruction in these subjects up to the limit of 
their ability. 

It is through these subjects that we are teaching the children, 
not only to be willing to work at the work they can do, but to want 
to work. It is through these subjects that we are teaching the chil- 
dren to stick at a job until it is finished, to get on with their fel- 
lows, to mind their own business. It is with this sort of curricu- 
lum that we are forming habits of punctuality and regularity. 

Such a curriculum would count for little were it not for the in- 
spiration of the teachers using it as a means of training children. 
Their personalities and their extra activities undoubtedly count for 
far more than the actual subjects taught, but because we cannot ade- 
quately describe these elusive influences, we must be content to merely 
describe the curriculum. 

We have been somewhat disturbed this year to learn that teach- 
ers and directors of special work in several cities have decided to 
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reduce the time given to the activities in the special classes and to 
emphasize the academic subjects for the training of feebleminded 
children. It is difficult for me to speak composedly on this sub- 
ject and perhaps I ought not to talk about it at all because it is so 
impossible for me to understand the traditional smugness of those 
who are content to take credit for those children who leave our 
schools and succeed in spite of us and who make excuses for those 
children who fail because of us. 

Beside those who are openly advocating the education of the 
feebleminded along academic lines, there are those who believe as we 
do that it is more important to teach a sixteen year old defective child 
how to go out and take his place creditably in the community, rather 
than to spend anywhere from two to twelve years of his life in 
teaching him to read in the second reader. However, we find that 
many agree with us are what the world calls cautious. They are 
not sure that it is wise to go against public opinion, in fact they are 
so afraid of the consequences of what they do that they do nothing. 

I come to you then not merely to tell you of what we are doing 
in Newark for the defective children enrolled in our Binet Schools, 
because we do not believe that we are doing all that can be done, 
neither do we believe that the curriculum we are using is perfect, 
but we come also to ask your support for the kind of training that 
will really train these children, because whatever our faults, we are 
sincerely seeking the truth for this department of education. 





One other important objective should be the training of defective 
children for the use of their leisure time. They should, therefore, 
have special training in games and plays and entertainment work 
and should be taught to read simple books or to enjoy the art galleries 
or anything of that kind. In the summer months baseball finds its 
teams or leaders on every back lot in America, they should certainly 
be taught to play well and skillfully and they can be. The girls should 
be taught to get real joy and pleasure out of fancy work and things 
of that kind. 





















































Menantico Camp 


In the June number of the Bulletin in 1924 appeared a sort of 
preliminary description of what we hoped to do at the Menantico 
Colony. Many years ago we had our camping in tents four or fiye 
miles from the institution west of Vineland on a twenty acre tract of 
land that had been purchased for that purpose, but neighbors got too 
close and there was not enough territory for our children to cover. 
Thereafter for several years we rented a cottage at the sea- 
shore from season to season, but it was a long way to travel and it 
grew increasingly difficult to find suitable places without getting 
into the crowded sections where the attraction of the boardwalk was 
more fascinating than the pleasures of the beach and water. So 
having our big tract of land at the colony, 1200 acres, and having at 
one end of this tract an especially nice place on the bank of the 
stream, with plenty of woods and ground so high and porous that ten 
minutes after a heavy rain storm the water all soaks away and leaves 
it comparatively dry, we decided to use it. Last summer we had to 
use make-shift buildings but everybody had a fine time and it was 
unanimously voted that the camp at the colony was better than any- 
thing we had ever had. 

This year we completed the new dining rooms and kitchen at 
the colony and in the spring we spent our Saturdays, and indeed other 
days, taking down section by section of the old dining room and kit- 
chen buildings which were built of the portable house style. The 
Menantico boys with their teams hauled them over to the camp 
ground and for several weeks we had the fun of matching all the 
pieces and setting them up again. Instead of having “H” shaped 
building as they had been at the colony we made three buildings of 
them for camp and set them about 100 feet apart. To the west the 
most important of all, the dining room and kitchen. This was di- 
vided by a partition in the center. Underneath the leanto which 
makes the pantry we dug a little cellar which is cool even on the 
hottest days. There is a room for the cook. The whole building is 
16 x 50 feet which gives plenty of room. 

In the center of the camp is the lodge. Here we built a fine big 
fireplace that will hold the biggest stump. It was so splendidly built 
by our good friend Joe Louisi, that in the stormiest times there is 
no smoke. The lodge has been fitted up with rockers, easy chairs, 
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a set-tee and some simple bookcases. Indeed, our friends who visit 
think it is entirely too comfortable for camping, but we all enjoy it 
and on rainy days and in the evenings it has been the great gathering 
place. Off to the east is the dormitory building where we have 
beds instead of cots and two rooms for employees opening off from 
the children’s quarters. 

Getting ready was, of course, lots of fun but the real joy came 
when the children began to go out regularly for their alloted time. 
Each group went home begging that it might have an opportunity to 
go out again, but the season was over. Not a child and not an em- 
ploye but what felt that he was having such a good time that it was 
all too short, and it became necessary after the regular closing of 
the camp season to have a half dozen extra trips in order to give those 
who had been particularly helpful or particularly well behaved a good 
time. 

The camp diary is full of all sorts of interesting items but there 
are too many to attempt to tell here. We have had notes from em- 
ployes and reports from children and one of the boys from the far 
west even attempted a piece of poetry. Perhaps these little glimpses 
will serve better than a formal report on what we did. 

A VISIT AT CAMP 

How cheerful to be sitting on a couch in front of the big open 
fireplace with its blazing logs at camp listening to the stories on rainy 
evenings when the boys sit around playing games. Rain matters 
very little to us out there for our spirits are always happy. We listen- 
ed to the pitter patter on the roof and Miss Annie said, “What a 
good night to sleep”. Though the hour was not late every one agreed 
with her and soon all -had gone to dreamland. 

When we awakened the sun was shining and we rejoiced that 
such a good day was in store for us. We were soon all summoned 
to the dining room where the hot cakes prepared and cooked by 
“Will” awaited us. Such hot cakes! How they melted in our mouths 
and how many it took to satisfy our appetites sharpened by a walk 
to the creek. 

The few tasks to be done after breakfast were soon finished and 
then for “hikes” in the woods. They seemed on fire with their many 
blazing colors tempting us to come. We did not choose the well beat- 
en paths but made a trail of our own through briars and thickets. 
We wound in and out on one side of the creek, now on the other. 
We crossed on wabbly logs, on well constructed bridges and even by 
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jumping at times, but always following our leader, James, whose 
whistle could constantly be heard urging us on. Sometimes we would 
slip and go into the swampy mud but there was always a willing 
hand to help us out. 

Such appetites as we brought back with us and such a good 
dinner prepared by Miss Annie who, as Bill says, “sits up at night 
reading her cook book”. 

The time came to depart all to soon and it was with many re- 
grets we saw the camp closed for the season. 

M. A. W. 


A WEEK AT CAMP MENTO IN AUTUMN 


What can be more irispiring on a beautiful autumn day than to 
be in the woods where through the leaves the sunbeams steal and 
everywhere you look they are ablaze with beautiful colors. One 
cannot help exclaiming how beautiful nature is and one can almost 
feel the presence of our “Master” painter. To enjoy nature at its 
heighth one needs to visit at our Camp Mento. 

It has been one of my greatest pleasures to spend a week with a 
group of our large boys. They have all had during the summer the 
privilege of a few days at camp, but the past week has been a “special” 
privilege for the boys who have helped early and late on the farm, in 
the dairy and poultry department during the summer. About thirty 
boys have had this special treat. Most of them helped Professor 
Johnstone early in the summer to lay the foundation, put up the build- 
ings (which were formerly at the colony), to help paint the build- 
ings and to get the camp in readiness for the rest of our boys and 
girls. 

It was interesting indeed to hear the different boys tell what 
they had done. Harold and Henry painted the ceilings of the lodge, 
Philip and Frank helped Mrs. Nash paint the sides of the walls in 
the lodge, Joseph and Jay helped to build the room at the end of 
their dormitory building, Mark and Henry, the room in the dining 
hall, etc. Because they all had a part in the building they of course 
enjoyed being there at this time without having any special work to 
do outside of the simple daily tasks. The hardest work they did 
was to keep the wood-box filled and plenty of logs cut to burn in 
our big open grate in the lodge. William said it was not work but 
fun to do it and the harder the stumps were to cut the better they 
liked to do it. Repeatedly the boys would call my attention to the 
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beautiful trees and sunsets, and also to see how clear the water in 
the stream was and see them walking across the stream on the logs. 
It will be an ideal spot when the stream is widened and a bridge is 
built across to the island. 

At camp, of course, the kitchen is always an attractive place, 
especially near the meal hour. We did not plan to have our meals 
on schedule time. Hot cakes were usually on the menu for break- 
fast. The boys always taking turns to bake them. It was astonishing 
to see how quickly they disappeared, I mean the cakes. We had 
several duck dinners during the week with all the “fixins” including 
“apple pie”. William, who is very successful in raising ducks, has 
decided to raise more for next year because he says they taste better 
at camp than they do at the institution. James has decided to raise 
more sweet potatoes next year so they can have plenty to roast after 
the days tasks are done. Phil would start the fire in the open grate in 
the lodge and the boys always enjoyed the evenings playing games, 
reading, toasting marshmallows, singing and telling stories. Bertram 
said one evening sitting on the couch watching and telling the differ- 
ent objects he saw in the logs burning. “Gee! this is like a real home”. 

A. H. 


MY WEEK AT CAMP 


Our dear friend, Miss Annie, who has been so good to all the 
boys has pleased each and every one. She sure can make good cream- 
of-wheat, you ought to taste some. She sure can roast ducks and 
boil cabbage and ham. One night Miss Annie was reading a book 
and I asked her what she was reading and she said she was reading 
how to make hot cakes and I told her to put the book under her 
pillow and sleep on it and we had more fun about the hot cake book. 


Bill baked the hot cakes and he can make them. He has been 
like a big brother to all the boys. Miss White and some of the boys 
took a long walk out in the swamps and had a lovely time. At 
night we toasted marshmallows and had lots of fun. 

Phil. J. T. 


AT CAMP MENTO 


At Camp Mento where the trees are green 
And all nature smiles serene 

Where one can have a real good time 
Here at Camp Mento. 
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Where good cooking holds full sway 
And pleasure too, every day 

The bathing here is very fine 

Here at Camp Mento. 


In rainy weather, every night, 

A great fire with its cheerful light 
Welcomes the traveler from afar 
Here at Camp Mento. 


Where the Camp-fires are burning bright 
Where friends and fellows treat you right, 
(Take warning, the mosquitos bite) 
Here at Camp Mento. 
Henry. 


The Relation of a Mental Clinic to the 
Community 
Lloyd N. Yepsen, M. A. 

Research Clinician, The Training School at Vineland 

In the socialized viewpoint of today it is impossible for any 
individual or any agency to exist without influencing the community 
as a whole. Isolated instances may of course be cited indicating 
that an individual or a group of individuals may fail to take into 
consideration the world around them, but their value to others is 
then materially reduced. No action of the individual is limited to 
himself ; health or sickness, success or failure, comdemnation or emu- 
lation all influence the group of which he is a member. In the same 
manner, except to a smaller degree perhaps, the family unit in tum 
has its relationship to the community group and the problems of 
the family become the problems of the community. Thus it is that 
the effectiveness of the community, the state and the nation reflects 
the effectiveness of its unit parts. The reduced efficiency of a single 
individual may be the result of many different causes and of course 
many different attacks must be made to remedy the situation. 

One of the primary causes of reduced efficiency is that of in- 
dividual maladjustment. This is revealed in various ways, the basis 
of each being some defect which must be recognized, isolated, studied 
and treated. In order for this to be done various agencies have 
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been formed, one of the most valuable of which has come into 
existence during the past few years as the psychological clinic. The 
specific purpose of a mental clinic or the clinical department of an 
institution is that of studying the individual and his relationship to 
his social group and of suggesting means which will enable him to 
live more effectively in whatever society he is best fitted for by virtue 
of his capacities and disabilities. The establishing of such clinics 
has been rather slow, due in a large measure to the inability to 
obtain trained workers and also due to the fact that people have 
been slow to recognize that it is possible to study one’s mental pro- 
cesses as carefully as it is to study one’s bodily processes. 

To a large degree the attention of the psychologist has been 
directed toward the individual exhibiting mental defects of such a 
nature as to prevent him from succeeding in the work of the class- 
room where the ordinary curriculum is used. It has been one duty 
of the psychologist to assist in classifying children for special classes 
for defectives. Only recently has he come into contact with the more 
definite behavior problem cases. 

The mental clinic of an institution or social welfare agency can 
be of real service to the community by offering its services outside 
its own organization. As long as the department is kept within the 
walls of the institution laboratory or limited to the specific work of 
the agency, it is not fully justifying its existence. On the other 
hand it cannot be expected to handle all the problems of the sur- 
rounding territory for, in so doing, its work of specific nature would 
be seriously handicapped. Enough assistance can be given, however, 
to demonstrate the value of such a department in order that at some 
future time a unit, such as the county, may establish its own clinic 
which will permanently serve the systems so united. 

The clinical department of the Training School at Vineland has at 
various times endeavored to aid in such demonstration clinics. Three 
years ago in cooperation with the Psychiatric Clinic of the Department 
of Institutions and Agencies, a demonstration clinic was held in a 
nearby city. Here all the examinations were individual and with a 
corps of workers a large number of cases were handled in one 
day. In several of the cases advice was given which definitely assist- 
ed in making the individual more socially efficient. One of the cases 
was decidedly in need of institutional care and training and as a 
result the little girl is today receiving training more suited to her 
needs than she otherwise would have received. 
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A short time later a request came from a school physician of g 
nearby city, asking for information as to the best means of determin. 
ing the number of children in the system who were in need of special 
education. In response to this request a clinic of several days dura- 
tion was held in that city. A complete report was made on each 
case brought to the clinic. A large number of children were found 
to be in need of special education and in the report addressed to the 
Board of Education the establishing of a special class was urged, 
This resulted in the sending of a teacher to an institution for a 
summer course in the teaching of defectives and the opening of a 
class for defectives the following fall. Recent reports indicate that 
an additional class will be opened in the near future. 

Following this additional clinics were held in two other cities, 
In one city children were selected for transfer to the special class. 
The problem of the retarded child in the system continued and later 
the Superintendent sought aid for the possibility of demonstrating 
to the Board the need for additional classes. It was expected that a 
clinic of such a scope could be held that it would take in practically 
all the children in the system who were not progressing at the normal 
rate. The Superintendent and his teachers selected 110 children 
‘who were retarded or educational casualties. These were given group 
tests and from this number the children rated as the lowest were 
chosen and given individual examinations. The need for increased 
provision for the mentally retarded was demonstrated and the estab- 
lishing of an additional class or classes will undoubtedly follow. 

The Supervising Principal of another system recently requested 
the services of the clinic to select the children who should receive 
special education. A clinic was held in that city before the end 
of the school year so that shortly this city will have a special class, 
which will mean better training for the children in the class, and 
that the regular classroom teacher will no longer be handicapped 
with the defective or retarded child attempting to contend with the 
regular curriculum. 

The outgrowth of this latter request has been of great signifi- 
cance. The matter was taken up with the Principal of one of the 
State Normal Schools, in an effort to have established at the Normal 
School a department which would function for the entire county. He 
was very much in favor of the plan and agreed that beginning 
in the fall his department of psychology would conduct such a clinic 
and would offer its facilities to the county. This will mean that 
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the child in need of special education or training will receive very 
careful study and attention. 

It is often possible to cooperate with other institutions or clinics 
in the nature of surveys. It has been our good fortune to assist 
in surveys of two state institutions. Work of this character brings 
workers together and exchange of ideas is indeed valuable. 


Large numbers of individual consultation cases are handled each 
year being referred by social agencies or brought by organizations 
or individuals. These are by no means only problems in mental de- 
ficiency. In each instance the case has been carefully studied and 
recommendations given which have made for better adjustment. 


Various states have established “out-patient” clinics which have 
served these states to good advantage. One of the best examples of 
this type of work was that of the late Dr. Fernald in Massachusetts. 
In addition to this service he initiated the custom of having a certain 
day during the week when the clinic at the institution would be open 
to all seeking advice. The immense value of such work to the state 
cannot be estimated. Just how many individuals were benefited by 
these clinical consultations and made more useful citizens can be only 
a matter of conjecture, but undoubtedly large numbers were made 
more effective and efficient workers. The mother with her “problem 
child” cannot be expected to understand him as well as the trained 
worker who, taking everything into consideration, can more accurate- 
ly measure the child’s capacities and evaluate the influences upon 
his reactions. The courts are coming more and more to realize that 
a knowledge of legal procedure alone is not sufficient for effective 
dealing with juveniles. The school principal, primarily concerned with 
his children as a group, cannot be expected to thoroughly measure each 
child’s ability to profit by the various curricula and to adjust him. 
Although each child must function in his group he nevertheless pos- 
sesses his own individuality which labels and classifies him perhaps 
more accurately than conjecture can estimate. 


All these agencies and individuals must have some one to whom 
they can turn for advice, some place to which they can take their 
problem cases for examination. Therefore, it is the duty of those 
in charge of a clinic to make its resources available to the section of 
the state in which it is located. Selected agencies, physicians, school 
principals and courts should be made acquainted with thé fact that 
cases may be brought for study. It is not expected that any great 
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volume of work will be done but even though the number of persons 
salvaged, even though the reduction of school casualties is only small, 
the existence of the clinic will surely thereby be more amply justified, 
Correlating the Special Class with the Community. 





PROFESSOR HITS SCIENCE THAT HAS NO RELIGION 


Scientific realism without religious idealism ends in pessimism, 
according to Edwin Grant Conklin, senior professor of the biological 
department of Princeton University, who delivered the address yester- 
day at the weekly meeting of the Philadelphia Ethical Society in the 
Academy of Music. The address was a strong defense of religion 
against the claims of materialism. 

“The new philosophy of science presents a relatively gloomy pic- 
ture”, he said. “There is, according to it, no apparent plan or pur- 
pose in the universe. Evolution has taken place by chance variations 
and survival of the fittest. If extinction is the goal toward which 
we are driven as individuals what is the use of efforts for improve- 
ment? What is the use of anything? This philosophy of scientific 
materialism ends in utter pessimism. Many converts to the new 
philosophy regard ethical values as largely satisfactions of animal 
appetite. 

“Whether we believe in the old religion or not, our better in- 
stincts revolt against such ethics. We are more than brutes and can- 
not be satisfied with the pleasures of brutes. We may not accept the 
ethics of supernaturalism, but we cannot adopt the ethics of pigs. 
Both scientific reality and religious ideality are necessary to normal, 
happy, useful living. Scientific realism without religious idealism 


ends in pessimism.” 
Philadelphia Record. 





STATE CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION 


Our Problem. 

Defective or diseased mentality is the most serious problem which 
we, as a people, have to confront. Its ramifications can be traced in 
all fields of public activity and welfare. It affects in some way all 
our people. It is a large factor in relief work, public health, industry, 
education, crime. Its cost is beyond our comprehension. 
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